

















| am your Flag 





I am your Flag. 
I was born on June 14th, 1777. 


I am more than just cloth shaped into a design. 


I am the refuge of the World’s oppressed people. 

I am the silent sentinel.of Freedom. 

I am the emblem of the greatest sovereign nation on earth. 

I am the inspiration for which American Patriots gave their lives and fortunes. 
I have led your sons into battle from Valley Forge to the bloody ridges of Korea. 


I walk in silence with each of your Honored Dead, to their final resting place 
beneath the silent White Crosses, row upon row. 


I have flown through Peace and War, Strife and Prosperity, and amidst it all 
I have been respected. 


My Red Stripes—symbolize the blood spilled in defense of this glorious nation. 


My White Stripes—signify the burning tears shed by Americans who lost their 
sons. 


My Blue Field—is indicative of God’s.heayen under which I fly. 

My Stars—clustered together, unify 50 States as one, for God and Country. 

“Old Glory” is my nickname, and proudly I wave on high. 

Honor me, respect me, defend me with your lives and your fortunes. 

Never let my enemies tear me down from my lofty position, lest Isnever return. 
Keep alight the fires of patriotism, strive earnestly for the spirit of democracy. 


Worship Eternal God and keep His commandments, and I shall remain the 
bulwark of peace and freedom for for all mankind. 


I am your Flag. 
—Tuomas E. Wicks, Sr. 
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Saves you time- whatever your line! 


Bennett Cerf reveals typical short cuts you'll enjoy with a $99.50 Verifax Bantam Copier. 


“T answer many types of letters 
simply by jotting a reply in the 
margin and mailing back a Verifax 
copy—which is as crisp and good- 
looking as any letterhead. Besides 
getting a quick answer, the writer 
doesn’t have to hunt for his carbon. 

‘*When I need simultaneous 
opinions from editors or staff on 
incoming items, I do the saame— 
send around Verifax copies. And 


copies of reports or other data for 
file or circulation are quickly made 
—at five a minute! 

“The dictation and typing we 
don’t have to do in our office is 
enormous.” 


For free office demonstration of $99.50 
Verifax Bantam Copier call your local 
Verifax dealer, listed in Yellow Pages 
under duplicating or photocopying 
machines. Or write Eastman Kodak 





Manufacturers suggested prices. Subject to change without notice. 


erifax Copying DOES MORE .. COSTS LESS .. MISSES NOTHING 


Company, Business Photo Methods Di- 
vision, Rochester 4, N. Y., for free 
“Short Cuts” booklet giving facts on 
all Verifax Copier models. 





VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 
(shown above) 


only *99" 


Other models to $425 
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In choosing typing equipment, the deciding factor should be 
the results desired. 

Really outstanding correspondence —a fundamental of good 
business — is achieved with these fine products. 

Enjoy the distinction of truly outstanding correspondence with: 
The New Remington Standard® — the perfect example of func- 
tional beauty incorporating so many exclusive features that it 











Beautyrite® 


D RIBBON 
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best combination for the best results 


is unquestionably the “Standard” of typing perfection. 


Beautyrite Typewriter Ribbon—a totally new ribbon whose exclu- 
sive Ban-Lon* “crimped weave” construction guarantees a sharp, 
dark write with up to 100% longer life. 


Beautyrite® Carbon Paper—offers typists a carbon paper that 
is darker writing—sharper writing—more durable and cleaner— 
gives up to 15 original-like carbons. 


*Ban-Lon is the registered trademark of Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. 


REMINGTON RAND DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1702, Please send me information on: 
315 Park Avenue South, 1 The New Remington Standard 
New York 10, N.Y. 0 Beautyrite Typewriter Ribbon 
0 Beautyrite Carbon Paper 
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“©... Every Man a Debtor 


99 


to His Profession .. . 


@ Happy Birthday, United States of America! Yes, 
July is the birthday month of our country. 

It was John Adams who wrote to his wife on July 
2, 1776, “the second day of July, 1776 (the date the 
resolution was adopted) I am apt to believe will be cele- 
brated by succeeding generations as the great anni- 
versary festival. It ought to be commemorated as the 
day of deliverance by solemn acts to God Almighty. 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumi- 
nations from one end of this continent to the other 
from this time forward, forevermore.” 

Just as it was necessary back in 1776 for our country 
to bring the greatest leaders to the front, it is important 
for our Association to train our members in leadership 
so that they may assume their responsibilities on the 
chapter, division, and international level. Business 
recognizes the importance of training executives in 
leadership; and we, too, are cognizant of the impor- 
tance of this training—if we are to accomplish our 
objective as a professional organization. 

July is the second month of our fiscal year, and it is 
important to include leadership training within your 
chapter and division plans. The benefit of this train- 
ing could be a part of the profit and loss within your 
unit—the difference between: an outstanding chapter 
and a mediocre chapter; good public relations in your 
community and not so good public relations; a large 
strong membership and a small, not so strong mem- 
bership. 

If we provide the proper training, we will always 
have members to assume the duties of officers should 
a resignation occur. Perhaps some of us are like the 
business that refused to train any of its personnel in 
leadership. They had always been able to find some- 
one within the organization, or someone would come 
along by chance. It would take the shock of losing 
and replacing two or three executives to convince the 
company that leadership training is an important part 
of its management program. Perhaps a chapter would 
not lose two or three officers at a time, but committee 
chairmen are equally vital to the operation of a chapter. 

Opportunities in NSA constitute the real incentive 
for our members to advance from the committee to the 
highest level — International Board of Directors. A 
chapter makes a serious mistake when it does not de- 
velop subordinates to take up where their predecessors 
leave off; you are doing an injustice to the operation 
of the chapter, to the division, and to the Association 
as a whole. And with this celebration of the birthday 
of the finest nation, the most enviable nation, the 
nation of leaders—we resolve to give each member an 
opportunity to develop and demonstrate her leadership 
ability. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
_ Aaa asians i is 


fi I think the American woman is a 
fascinating subject for discussion, 
and I believe the working American 
woman is the most fascinating of all. 
Women, particularly working women, 
are going to have a profound effect 
on the future. Not that they have 
not always had a deep influence in 
all aspects of life. 

In politics there are women like 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Ivy Baker Priest, 
Clare Boothe Luce, and Margaret 
Chase Smith. 

In arts, we have women like Julie 
Harris, Helen Hayes, Taylor Cald- 
well, Marguerite Higgins, Roberta 
Peters, to name a few. 

In business we have women like 
Pepsi Cola’s Joan Crawford, Helena 
Rubenstein, and Elizabeth Arden. 

In sports there are the Carol 
Heisses and Zoe Ann Olsens. An 
hour or two’s study of Who’s Who 
would give an almost inexhaustible 
list of women who have a profound 
influence in these areas plus the sci- 
ences, religion, education, and every 
other walk of life. But truly, I be- 
lieve that the greatest effect women 
have on our society is made by the 
millions of you who may never be 
listed in Who’s Who. 

For literally hundreds of years, 
women very quietly stayed at home. 
Suddenly, in the 19th Century, there 
was a decisive change in the status 
of women. This change was brought 
about by inventors, scientists, and 
philosophers. The inventors designed 
machines which led to mass produc- 
tion and countless jobs which did not 
require the strength of men. Scien- 
tists came up with things like proc- 
essed food and cake mix which have 
enabled women to put in a full day 
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by Edward S. Brown 


Staff Assistant, Training Department 
Aluminum Company of America 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


at the office, catch the 5:15, and still 
be home in time to serve a meal 
which would have taken their grand- 
mothers hours to prepare. The phil- 
osophers advanced the idea that 
woman’s place is not necessarily in 
the home—that it is possible, maybe 
more desirable, for women to use 
their heads as well as their hands in 
pursuing life’s happiness. 

In 1920, the 19th Amendment gave 
women the power of the vote. That 
same year, incidentally, saw the be- 
ginning of the League of Women 
Voters. With the League leading the 
way, women soon began to exercise 
their new-found right. Approximately 
half the votes cast in the 1960 Presi- 
dential election will be cast by 
women. 

Women have also found their way 
to the stockbroker’s office, and today 
they slightly outnumber men as 
stockholders. 

American business, to be sure, has 
long pursued the female consumer. 
Although marketing experts cannot 
agree on how much of every dollar is 
spent by women, some contend that 
women spend 85 cents of every dollar 
spent by American families. 

You ladies are capable of many 
wondrous feats, logical and illogical; 
but few of your achievements are 
more startling than your role as job- 
holders in the U. S. work force. 

Today there are nearly 22 million 
women employed in this country at 
wages totaling over $42 billion an- 
nually. By 1975 it is estimated that 
the number of women in the U. S. 
work force will total about 45 million. 

You and your sisters all over the 
nation account for the largest single 
segment of workers, those in the 







secretarial-stenographic class. There 
are nearly seven million of you. 

You are very much a part of the 
American scene. People are inter- 
ested in you. 

One of the questions a FORTUNE 
magazine series attempted to answer 
recently was why women work. One 
of the obvious answers, of course, 
was to earn money. 

The social revolution at the turn 
of the century, which brought the 
young single woman into the office, 
created a host of new industries. The 
young single female, with an income 
of her own for the first time, splurged 
wholesale for clothes, beauty aids, 
entertainment. This new spending 
produced the fashion industry, the 
mass production of dresses and coats, 
the beauty shop and the permanent 
wave, the silk stockings and the 
women’s magazines. 

Today, however, new forces are in 
action. Women at work today—par- 
ticularly the married women—want 
a house and the washer, dryer, re- 
frigerator, and stove that go with it, 
and savings to send the children—or 
the husband—through college. These 
goals are largely responsible for the 
prosperity surge of the last decade. 

But most of you are not working 
simply to earn money. The desire 
for personal freedom undoubtedly 
has been a major element in the de- 
cision to take a job. Most of you are 
performing jobs for which you had 
special training, and you simply 
would rather have a job than full 
leisure. Not to be discounted, too, is 
the fact that many of you find a 
stimulus in the business world which 
you do not feel exists in housekeep- 
ing alone. You want a place in the 
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sun and you deserve to have it. You 
also want to be increasingly success- 
ful in the business world. This desire 
for advancement is what I want to 
talk about now. 


Advancement is not something 
that can be spelled out with a set of 
rules such as “ten steps to sure suc- 
cess in the business world.” For ex- 
ample, when you get a promotion, 
the fact is easy to see and under- 
stand. It is usually accompanied by 
pats-on-the-back, notices on the bul- 
letin boards, memos to all depart- 
ment heads, a raise in pay, a new 
dress or hat or both, luncheon with 
your best friends in the office, and so 
forth. But, the events which led up 
to the promotion are not so obvious. 


Your friends and associates will 
say, “You certainly deserved that 
promotion!” But, someone may ask, 
“Why did she deserve it? What had 
she done to get it? How long had she 
been doing it? Who knew she was 
doing it? When did they begin to 
notice it?” It’s like asking, “How 
long is a piece of string?” 

These questions would not be easy 
for you to answer. In fact, the per- 
son who is promoted is probably the 
one least likely to know how she ac- 
complished it. Your boss is a better 
one to know the answer to that ques- 
tion. After all, he was probably the 
one who recommended your promo- 
tion. At least, someone besides you 
had to raise these questions and get 
the right kind of answers, or there 
would be no new hat, luncheon, or 
raise in salary. 


Certainly, you did not walk into 
your boss’s office and say to him, 
“Here are all the characteristics that 
make me an outstanding candidate 
for promotion.” More than likely you 
were pleased as punch when he told 
you about the promotion and then 
proceeded to explain to you all the 
very good reasons why you had 
earned it. 

The point is simply this—job ad- 
vancement is a two-sided affair. You, 
on one side, trying to earn a promo- 
tion; and your boss on the other side 
recognizing your job performance, 
encouraging you, and eventually, we 
hope, recommending a promotion or 
a raise in pay. You see, advance- 
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ment, for anyone, is really a matter 
of personal development. 

We all want to get ahead in this 
world. We want to improve our sit- 
uation in life in many ways. We have 
many objectives we would like to 
accomplish both on and off our jobs. 
Job advancement is only one of 
these goals; and, of course, advance- 
ment can take many forms. Promo- 
tion is one kind of job advancement; 
increased responsibility commensu- 
rate with ability is another—this is 
the kind of advancement that gives 
us a feeling of doing an important 
and worth-while job. A salary in- 
crease is advancement. 

I think we also need to keep in 
mind that the organizations we work 
for have certain objectives or goals 
that are important to them: lower 
costs; better service; greater effi- 
ciency; better profits; and growth, to 
mention a few. But, the objectives 
of the organizations we work for can 
be accomplished only through us— 
the people—who actually do all the 
jobs. If both we, and the organiza- 
tions we work for, are going to attain 
our objective, it is essential that we 
develop our abilities to the extent 
that each of us can make the maxi- 
mum contribution he is capable of. 

It is to our benefit to develop our- 
selves to the best of our ability. And 
it is to the organizations’ benefit that 
we do too. So, not only do we have a 
stake in seeing this development take 
place, but so do the companies we 
work for. Both sides benefit, so both 
sides must take some of the respon- 
sibility for seeing that this personal 
development takes place. 

Today many, if not most, em- 
ployers have accepted their side of 
this responsibility. I know my com- 
pany has done, and will continue to 
do, many things to assist its people 
in their development. And I believe 
we are fairly representative of what 
is happening all over our country. I 
would like to indicate some of the 
ways both sides can carry out their 
responsibilities: First, what you can 
do on your own responsibility; and 
second, what business and other or- 
ganizations are doing to encourage 
and facilitate the continuous develop- 
ment of their people. 

To begin with, let’s consider what 


you ean do, or should be doing on 
your own to develop yourself for 
advancement. Basically, there are 
five things here that are important— 
ability, ambition, training, demon- 
stration, and opportunity. 

First ability, this is something you 
carry with you wherever you go. It 
includes all your innate intelligence 
and all the skills you have developed. 
You need to be aware of the extent 
of your abilities—what you are really 
capable of doing, as well as your 
limitations. Then, you need to work 
up to the extent of your abilities on 
each task you undertake. In other 
words, doing as good a job as you 
know how. We might say ability is 
the starting point. But, for advance- 
ment, ability is like a car without gas 
—it cannot go anywhere. 

Ambition is the gas that makes 
ability go. Ambition is the desire to 
want to get ahead, to accept more 
responsibility, to become more useful 
to the organization you work for. 
You need to develop your desire to 
get ahead—to feel a healthy dissatis- 
faction with what you are doing—a 
feeling that you ought to do more. 

The third element is training. Even 
with ability and ambition, if you do 
not have training it would be like 
having the car gassed up and ready 
to go and suddenly discovering no 
one had ever invented roads. Train- 
ing is the road you take to increase 
your ability in order to satisfy your 
ambition. You need to attend work- 
shops and seminars to broaden your 
understanding. You need to learn all 
you can about the organizations you 
work for, particularly their policies 
and their problems. You need to 
continue your learning by attending 
educational activities of all kinds 
and learning new skills. You need to 
train yourselves on your jobs by im- 
proving your present job skills. You 
need to develop your skills in work- 
ing cooperatively and harmoniously 
with other people. You need to learn 
as much as you can about the jobs 
above you that you would like to 
have, so that you are prepared to do 
them if they are offered to you. 

The fourth thing that you can do 
to improve your chances for advance- 
ment is to demonstrate your ability, 
ambition, and training. Demonstra- 
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tion is like advertising. You cannot 
sit quietly waiting for someone to 
notice you. If you do, you should 
not feel bad if they pass you by. 
Being able to do something does not 
assure you that you will be asked to 
do it. You need to look for ways to 
demonstrate newly acquired skills. 
Volunteering to do a temporary job 
is a good way. Today too many peo- 
ple seem to act as though volunteer- 
ing to take on an additional task or 
to do something different is, if not 
downright immoral, at least a good 
way to lose friends. Frankly, I know 
very few people who have been pro- 
moted just because someone thought 
they could do a bigger job—in most 
cases it was because they had demon- 
strated they could do the job when 
given an opportunity. 

Opportunity is the last of the five 
elements you can use on your own 
to gain advancement. Even with 
ability, ambition, and training, you 
cannot demonstrate them unless you 
have opportunities to do so. But you 
cannot wait only for the opportuni- 
ties to come to you; you must also 
go to them. You must find ways to 
create opportunities. You need to 
keep your eyes open to see oppor- 
tunities, and, when you get an oppor- 
tunity, use it. 

A little while ago I said that the 
organizations we work for have as 
much to gain by our advancement as 
we do. They continually need peo- 
ple to do important jobs that are 
either newly created or recently va- 
cated by someone else who has moved 
on. Because of this, they feel a re- 
sponsibility to help us get ahead. 
They cannot do it for us but they 
can help. 

There are many things being done 
to assist people in their development. 
The basic objective behind these ac- 
tivities is simply to encourage and 
facilitate this development. Some of 
these programs are elaborate and ex- 
pensive; others are simple and in- 
expensive. The important thing is 
that we first know what is available 
to us, and second, use it. Very few 
organizations will push people into 
developing themselves—but they will 
usually assist those who demonstrate 
the ability and the motivation to 
develop. 
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Bear in mind, too, that the pro- 
grams I am going to describe now 
are always “tailor-made” in specific 
terms for each organization. 

The cornerstone of a program to 
assist in the development of people 
is a sound employment and place- 
ment program. It is impossible to 
develop good people unless you start 
with good material. Rest assured, 
each of you was selected for your job 
only after very careful consideration 
as to your qualifications and the 
needs of the job. By the very act of 
deciding you were the one for the 
job, your boss gave you a vote of 
confidence —he_ selected someone 
who he believed could develop into 
an important part of his organization. 


Once a new person has been hired 
or given a new job with more respon- 
sibility, her chances of learning to do 
the best possible job in the shortest 
possible time are greatly increased 
by orienting her to the organization, 
the department, and the job. Orienta- 
tion is to provide her with the infor- 
mation she needs to make a satisfac- 
tory adjustment to the job. 


The information may include some 
background of the organization; the 
processes involved in making the 
product or providing the service; the 
basic objectives of the organization; 
its personnel policies regarding pay, 
vacations, working hours; job duties 


(Continued on Page 10) 





Air Mail catches the eye... 





FIDELITY ONION SKIN 100% Cotton 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 25% Cotton 
CLEARCOPY ONION SKIN 25% Cotton 


Air mail has a sense of urgency and, when it’s written on Esleeck Thin 
Papers, a sense of importance. That's why it makes good sense to send 
important correspondence and literature on an attention-getting 
Esleeck Onion Skin or Manifold paper. 

An Esleeck thin paper will also reduce typing, mailing and filing 
expenses. Use it for records, forms, thin letterheads, copies and 
advertising literature. You'll soon see why they are ‘‘the most copied 


thin papers in America.” 


For free samples write on your business letterhead to: 


Cileeck 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 











& trospect LON... 


WMA _ great humorist, Jerome K. 
Jerome, once remarked: “I like work; 
it fascinates me. I can sit and look 
at it for hours.” 

At first reading, those words may 
seem merely amusing, but after a 
few thoughtful moments, should in- 
still a gentle warning. For is it not 
true that so many of us really do 
look at work this way, not just “for 
hours” but perhaps for years, often 
for a lifetime, and we cannot under- 
stand why we do not reach the 
heights in our business careers that 
others do. Perhaps we should ask 
ourselves a few searching questions. 


Have We the Willingness to 
Work? 


We must be honest in our apprai- 
sal of this question and include also 
the willingness to do more than is 
expected of us. Elbert Hubbard 
once expressed this so aptly when he 
said: “Folks who never do any more 
than they get paid for never get 
paid for any more than they do.” It 
is very often the extra time and 
effort we put into our jobs that pro- 
duces the extra results in terms of 
appreciation and recognition from 
our employer. 


Do We Like Our Work? 


All of us do our best when we 
genuinely enjoy what we are doing. 
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Efficiency, energy, and performance 
reach their peak when these efforts 
are directed toward doing the job 
that we like best. All else, in time, 
becomes drudgery. Work, after all, 
should be a pleasure challenging us 
to do our very best and then causing 
us to realize special satisfaction in 
doing our work well. Self-examina- 
tion and analysis will allow us to 
prove to ourselves whether or not the 
particular field of endeavor and the 
type of work we have selected are 
the ones we genuinely like, for time 
and experience very often alter goals. 


Have We Enthusiasm? 


Anything and everything we ex- 
pect to accomplish successfully starts 
with enthusiasm. Enthusiasm springs 
from a fervent interest in something 
—it is the dynamic force that spells 
success to those who possess it. We 
owe it to our employers and to our- 
selves to offer an enthusiastic mind 
and will to our duties. It naturally 
follows then that loyalty, efficiency, 
and ambition will also be present be- 
cause enthusiasm makes a_ person 
more vitally interested in the job 
she is doing. 


Executives realize that not only 
does the enthusiastic person make 
a better worker but that enthusiasm 
becomes infectious and is communi- 


cable to fellow workers. Just as the 
man who plays football or baseball 
understands the value of enthusiasm 
in helping to develop that “esprit de 
corps” needed to win the game, so 
should we realize the powerful force 
enthusiasm can play in our own 
business life. 


Are We Persistent? 


The dictionary defines persistence 
as the “fixed adherence to a resolve 
or course of conduct.” This quality 
is highly essential in modern busi- 
ness. To jump haphazardly about— 
doing a little here and a little there 
—actually accomplishes almost noth- 
ing. 

J. G. Holland, a 19th Century 
poet, put it this way: 

Heaven is not reached by a 

single bound; 

But we build the ladder by 

which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the 

vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit 

round by round. 


We all experience certain crises 
in our jobs when it might seem 
easier to just quit and change to 
something else; but we must remem- 
ber that each experience is another 
“round” by which we mount to the 
summit of our ladder of achievement. 
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Such resoluteness: will allow us to 
attain our objectives. 


Have We Emotional Control? 


Emotional disturbances are usually 
reflected in a person’s moods and 
attitudes, and it is just these moods 
and attitudes that exert such a great 
influence on our ability to get ahead 
in the business world. Perhaps 
something has irritated us as we 
traveled to work in the morning, 
provoking gloom and over-sensitive- 
ness in us for the rest of the day. 
Uncontrolled tempers can cause em- 
barrassment and confusion. We be- 
come “hard to get along with.” 
Jealousy and envy are also upsetting 
factors. Keeping pace with today’s 
modern, hectic existence of nerves 
and nervous tensions makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to control our 
emotions. Striving to take criticism 
impersonally, trying to remain calm, 
especially under stress, and in gen- 
eral guarding against emotional ex- 
cesses will give that composure neces- 
sary to meet the tempo of today’s 
work world. Toss petty resentments 
out of your thinking. Learn to con- 
trol your emotions, rather than have 
them control you. 


Can We Make Decisions? 


Most of us are called upon to 
make dozens of decisions each day— 
some momentous, others _ trivial. 
Whatever their quality, it is essential 
that we have the capacity for making 
good decisions promptly and accu- 
rately. This requires ability, judg- 
ment, experience, and also courage. 

It is surprising the scarcity of 
people with stamina for really com- 
ing to grips with decisions. You are 
familiar with this wise observation: 
Consider the turtle; he makes prog- 
ress only when he sticks his neck out. 
Decision making so often requires 
just that. 

To again quote Elbert Hubbard, 
“Tt does not take much strength to 
do things, but it requires great 
strength to decide what to do.” In- 
stead of holding back for fear of 
making the wrong decision, cour- 
ageously resolve to make the best 
decision you can. This ability, soon 
recognizable, will deepen the wedge 
of service you are able to render to 
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your employer in relieving him of 
burdensome decisions. 

These questions are just a few of 
the dozens more we could ask our- 
selves in striving to analyze our pro- 
fessional progress. Perhaps for some, 
this brief introspection has revealed 
strengths; for others, it may have 
touched areas of weakness. What- 
ever the results, it remains true that 
if we wish to succeed, we dare not 
reach a saturation point in our think- 
ing or in our personal improvement 


program. For, after all, progress is 
not a smooth expressway leading 
straight to the top rung of the ladder. 
We know we shall encounter bumps 
and detours. The road will be 
sprinkled, even at times inundated, 
with blood, sweat, and tears. But 
always in view is the assurance that 
in a business world as dynamic and 
expanding as ours is today, there is 
no limit to the heights that can be 
attained or the goals that can be 
reached for those who will and want. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
ADVANCEMENT—SUCCESS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and responsibilities; how her job per- 
formance can affect price, delivery, 
and quality; daily routine; rules and 
regulations; safety and good house- 
keeping; and a thousand and one 
other details; and, of course, these 
have to be spaced out so you are not 
swamped with too much information 
at one time. 


After a person is hired or promoted 
to a new job and has been given a 
thorough orientation, the next step, 
and perhaps the most important, is 
to give her the training she needs to 
do the job. Without proper training 
on a new job, most people become 
disheartened, dissatisfied, and what 
is worse, both from their standpoint 
and the organization’s, the work they 
are supposed to do does not get done. 
Or, at the very least, it is not as good 
as it should be and is not completed 
when it should be. 

And, unless people can proficiently 
perform their present jobs, they 
stand little chance of moving to more 
responsible positions. This is the 
reason why over the past several 
years there has been so much em- 
phasis on performance appraisal. A 
program which will help each person 
develop should include periodic re- 
views of performance. 

Most people appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to discuss their job problems 
with their supervisors. And if the 
discussion is handled in a way that 
helps them to appraise themselves 
more objectively then they will have 
taken the first step toward self- 
improvement. This is very important 
because, as I have said before, “de- 
velopment” is basically the respon- 
sibility of the individual—and self- 
development begins with realistic 
self-appraisal. 


Performance appraisals help us 
answer these questions: “What is 
expected of us in the performance of 
our jobs? Are we giving this perfor- 
mance or not? What are all of the 
‘possible’ causes or reasons behind 
the performance we are giving? What 
can we do to improve our perfor- 
mance?” 

Another way various organizations 
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assist their people in their develop- 
ment is by keeping them informed of 
plans and changes and other matters 
that affect them through various 
communication programs. Communi- 
cation is the tool that enables people 
to understand and appreciate the sin- 
cerity of management’s motives, the 
soundness of management’s actions, 
and the common goals toward which 
we all must work together in the 
balanced best interests of ourselves 
and others. 

How you make use of the channels 
of communication can have a great 
deal of effect on your development 
and thus on your chances for ad- 
vancement. They can add to your 
understanding and job knowledge in 
many ways. 

There are many such channels, 
each with its own advantages. Al- 
though I am not going to attempt to 
describe all of them, there are several 
I want to mention briefly. The daily 
contacts between you and your super- 
visor are one of the best. These con- 
tacts play a vital part in establishing 
the climate of the organization. It is 
in these contacts that personal rela- 
tionships are established for good, or 
for bad. 


The meetings your supervisors hold 
with your group or department are 
another excellent communications 
channel. These meetings are largely 
devoted to matters of mutual concern 
to the group—how well the unit is 
doing; the outlook for the months 
ahead; changes that are anticipated, 
and the benefits of such changes. This 
is your opportunity to bring up mat- 
ters about which you may be puzzled 
or dissatisfied so they can be thor- 
oughly discussed and worked out. 

Some organizations conduct an an- 
nual meeting with all their people 
and review the over-all operations of 
the past year. 

Suggestion plans are still another 
channel. These can provide you with 
an epportunity to secure top-level 
consideration for your ideas. 

Attitude surveys (which are used 
in large organizations) are another 
way for you to communicate to those 
above you because they keep your 
identity anonymous. You can ex- 
press your feelings ‘:sely about such 
things as working conditions, salary 


policies, supervision, and opportuni- 
ties for advancement. This is an im- 
portant tool for management, too, to 
determine how good a job they are 
doing. 

Besides these, there are many 
other channels of communication 
that can help you learn more about 
your organization; employee bulle- 
tins, weekly newspapers, letters sent 
to you at home from top manage- 
ment; and the various handbooks 
you may receive from time to time. 

Finally, consider the part the 
supervisor plays in all of these things 
we have been talking about. Even 
though you may be doing everything 
you can to increase your value to the 
organization, and even though the 
organization has established good 
policies and programs to encourage 
and aid your development —to a 
great extent, it is your immediate 
supervisor who sets the pace. 

By his own conduct on the job, the 
supervisor exercises a deep influence 
on his people, their work attitudes, 
and the amount and quality of work 
they do. 

His way of planning, organizing, 
and delegating work is particularly 
significant. Controlling the flow of 
work, dividing it fairly, not demand- 
ing the impossible, organizing it in 
orderly fashion, making assignments 
clear and specific, establishing neces- 
sary procedures but eliminating use- 
less routine—are all part of this. 

People are very much aware of the 
way in which the supervisor per- 
forms his job. They respect the 
supervisor whose work habits reveal 
competence, efficiency, and good re- 
sults. 

Furthermore, the way in which he 
deals with his people is the prime 
factor in motivating them. It deter- 
mines whether they will do what is 
necessary—and not one whit more— 
or whether they will have the “vol- 
unteer” spirit participating freely and 
wholeheartedly of their own free will 
“going the extra mile” to give a full 
measure of their energy and ideas. 

This attitude can only be earned. 
It can be created in an atmosphere 
where the people believe their ideas 
are welcome, where they feel a gen- 
uine loyalty to their supervisor. 

It is no longer merely “the thing 
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to do” for.an organization to spend 
time and care in building this kind 
of environment. The organization 
that is moving ahead today is well 
aware that its people are its basic 
resource. Ideas and suggestions are 
vital to growth, and the supervisor 
who brushes them off—by a word or 
a look—may be doing his organiza- 
tion infinite harm. Creative ideas 
contribute to an efficient operation. 
People enjoy their jobs more when 
they have an opportunity to offer 
their own ideas. 

The supervisor’s attitude in work- 
ing with his people and listening to 
their ideas can stimulate them. And 
stimulated people do the kind of 
things that earn them advancement. 

In closing, let me say that the task- 
masters you ladies work for really 
don’t expect much, of course, as you 
go about your work. We only expect 
you to have the patience of Job... 
We simply want you to have the tact 
of a State Department diplomat, the 
memory of an elephant. In addition 
to your keeping your desk neat, we 
merely like you to keep your crystal 
ball polished so you can read our 
minds and anticipate our next ques- 
tion—with the answer on the tip of 
your tongue. You are permitted to 
forget as much as one per cent of the 
information that comes to our desk 

. . Your spelling is perfect, your 
letters beautiful, and you can find 
things in the file on a minute’s notice. 
You listen carefully so that when 
we dictate with our pipes in our 
mouths or speak away from you, you 
hear every word clearly . . . You are 
only required to have one mood— 
fair and sunny—even when we may 
be grouchy. And it goes without say- 
ing that you are punctual, speedy, 
and loyal and that you never discuss 
company business away from the 
office. Outside of these things, your 
job is a snap! 

Seriously, we do appreciate the 
jobs you secretaries do. None of us 
could do our jobs if we were not 
backed up by you and the efficiency 
you bring to our operations. We de- 
pend on you to help us look good in 
our jobs. It certainly means a lot to 
us to know that we have such able 
and dependable assistants on our 
team. 
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AWE . 


ALOHA NUI LOA from Hawaii Chapter 


@ What a thrill it is to be the first 
NSA chapter to change its status 
from the territorial stepchild to a 
full-fledged state sister in 1959! Our 
chapter president for 1959-60, Sue 
Ann Fish, is using as her theme 
“Think big,” and that is what all 
citizens of Hawaii must be doing 
from now on as we take our place 
among the United States. 


Hawaii Chapter has been very 
busy since it was organized in July 
1956. The first president, Mrs. Edna 
Berchert, deserves the major credit 
for finalizing the formation of the 
chapter, but she has not rested on her 
laurels. During the pre-statehood 
preparations she served as NSA’s 
delegate on the Committee of 1000 
appointed by the Governor to plan 
the statehood activities. 


Edna’s mother was standing on 
the balcony of the Palace when the 
American flag was first raised, and 
Edna had the supreme thrill of stand- 
ing in the same place when cere- 
monies were held following Con- 
gress’ approval in March 1959. 

Hawaii Chapter has as its princi- 
pal civic project, secretarial service 
to The Eye of the Pacific, Inc., which 
trains dogs for the blind of the 
Islands locally. This is to eliminate 
the 120 day quarantine on animals 
coming into the Islands. 

In 1959 symbolic membership in 
the Chapter called “Malihini Aikane 
Wahine” was established. It is a 
typical Hawaiian ceremony which is 
quite moving to the visiting NSA 
members who receive the honor. Ten 
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visitors from Pittsburgh and New 
York were initiated at the installa- 
tion meeting last June 25. 
Secretaries Week was. well- 
observed this year, as well as in pre- 
vious years. There were many win- 
dow displays, speeches before a num- 


. the 50" State 


- by Anne Burleigh, CPS, 1958-59 President, Hawaii Chapter 









dinner and presented a 
machine to the Terri- 








President Anne Burleigh (standing) prepares to initiate Miss Elaine -_ (left), 


“Miss Secretary of Australia,” as an honorary “Malihini Ais 
Johnston, The Secretary of Hawaii, and Mrs. Polly — 
Hawaii,” are to the left of Mrs. Burleigh. 


ber of groups, a breakfast “manu- 
wahi” (free) by the Matson Hotels 
management at which interviews 
with those present were taped for 
broadcast later on the radio. During 
the week there were seven articles on 
the well-dressed secretary in Hono- 
lulu with most of the articles about 
NSA members. 

On May 4, 1959, the chapter 
played hostess to Miss Secretary of 


e Wahin Edward 
SE" a’ of 


Lieutenant Sas ss in a state a V- 


ernment). “Mi 
Hawaii” 
dinner. 


Secretary of 
was also a guest at this 


The CPS examination has been 


given in Hawaii in 1958 and 1959. 
At present there are three members 
of Hawaii Chapter holding the CPS 
certificate: Mrs. Beatrice Olyer, for- 
merly of Texas; 


Mrs. Virginia 
(Rauchfuss) Shafer, formerly of San 
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Francisco, and Mrs. Anne Burleigh, 
formerly of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


There seems to be many miscon- 
ceptions about Hawaii, so to set the 
record straight, here are a few facts 
about this fabulous mid-Pacific Para- 
dise. The population of the entire 
eight principal islands is about 
635,000, and the City of Honolulu 
about 250,000. The island of Oahu 
has 11 radio stations and three tele- 
vision stations—25 newspapers. 
Hawaii has been American territory 
since 1898 and its citizens pay the 
same Federal taxes as mainlanders 
(but had no voice in Congress— 
“taxation without representation’). 
Rock and roll is popular with the 
younger set. There are very many 
one-way streets, some with six lanes 
of traffic. There’s a limited-access 
arterial from downtown Honolulu 
out to the “backbone” of Diamond 
Head, and commuters are lined 
bumper-to-bumper coming and going 
across the Pali. 


Some of ,the differences in traffic 


bet (pea and t 

are th maximu: oC 

thr the islandsRo*l oards 
alogg the highways to-s¢ ot ae 
ra ent views, palms ahd/flowekjng 








La ¢ drivers are usually courteous— 


even to allowing left turns in front 
of them! 


A mammoth shopping center is 
nearing completion a short distance 
from Waikiki. It is nearly a half 
mile long covering 50 acres, with 80 
shops and parking space for 5,000 
cars! While constructing it, palm 
trees were planted, then the building 
continued surrounding the trees! 


Statehood is beginning to have its 
impact on the islands—it will grant 
full citizenship at last so that we can 
vote for Senators and Representa- 
tives who will have a vote in Con- 
gress, and we can vote for President, 
Vice President, and State Governor, 
which rights were denied heretofore. 


Hawaii has a unique place in world 
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events, and will become the liaison 
between the continents of Asia and 
North America. Hawaii’s orientals 
will be able to assist Asian students 
and visitors in becoming familiar 
with American ways, and the reverse 
will also be true as we become the 
half-way point of the Pacific. This is 
where East meets West, and truly 
the twain shall meet and amalga- 
mate. 


Hawaii has a vigorous and grow- 
ing economy and has many oppor- 
tunities for capable, enterprising 
people. However, fly-by-night pro- 
moters are not met with open arms, 
and transients may receive a cool 
shoulder. Salaries are not apt to be 
as high as on the mainland and liv- 


ing costs are rather high, since every- 
thing must be shipped in by boat. 


% 
& 


Secretaries must be able to spell such 
names as Kamehameha, Kalaniana- 
ole, Kaunakakai, Halekauwila! 


Anyone wishing to know more 
about Hawaii should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, since re- 
quests are pouring in by the thou- 
sands to the government and the 
Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
Visitors Bureau. And when writing, 
remember air mail takes two days 
and surface mail takes two weeks 
from the East Coast! 


The old Hawaiian custom of greet- 
ing visitors with a fragrant flower lei 
still exists, and we look forward to 
seeing many more NSA visitors in 
the months and years to come. Plan 
to be here on the fourth Thursday of 
the months so you can visit our 
chapter meeting. 








The 1959-60 officers of Honolulu Chapter: Mrs. Jane Lowe, treasurer; Mrs. Janet 


McVey, corresponding secretary; Miss Marie Pepe, recording secretary; Mrs. Natica 
(Deedy) Sumner, vice president; Mrs. SueAnn Fish, president. 
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Group present at 1959 installation of Honolulu Chapter officers. Includes 10 visiting 
NSA members from Pittsburgh and New York. At “The Willows” in Honolulu. 
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Wi How po you FACE THE MORNING? 
Are you up when you should be— 
dressing, bathing, your breakfast 
routine pretty well charted—and to 
work on time? Then this story is 
not for you. But if you defer the 
painful moment of wrenching your- 
self from bed as long as you can, 
then wander around sleepily without 
any particular plan, and find that 
you are too often late for work, then 
the advice offered here may prove 
helpful and rewarding. For chronic 
tardiness can frequently mitigate 
against periodic raises and greater 
job responsibility. 

After years of hearing from people 
who conquered getting-up problems, 
the time-conscious folks at Westclox, 
whose “Big Ben” is almost a generic 
word for alarm clocks, recently as- 
sembled scores of ideas to help the 
slug-a-bed toward a new and better 
life. They have broken down their 
ideas on “how to rise, shine, and be 
on time” into four divisions: (1) 
Ways to Get Up More Easily; (2) 
How to Speed Breakfast; (3) Tech- 
niques for Dressing Faster; and (4) 
Leaving for Work. 

In the first category, Ways to Get 
Up More Easily, it is suggested that 
alarms be set about fifteen minutes 
ahead of “out-of-bed” time. This 
allows for that extra yawning, 
stretching — the morning “orienta- 
tion” period. Next tackle the “sit- 
down” habit if you are so afflicted. 
You should curb the tendency to 
bang down the alarm knob (often 
ferociously), turning over (angrily) 
and going back to sleep (deliber- 
ately). Today you can find clocks 
having an alarm which will ring a 
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second time after giving you an 
extra “rest period.” 

If you are a really heavy slum- 
berer, a tried-and-true method is to 
place your clock across the room, 
perhaps on your dresser. Some peo- 
ple have found by resting the clock 
on a tin pie-plate, on a bare wood 
surface, the alarm sounds gain addi- 
tional resonance. 

Consider next How to Speed 
Breakfast. One way is to bring the 
morning “starter” to the bed. That’s 
right. Keep a vacuum thermos of 
ice-cold water, fruit or vegetable 
juice on the night table (out of im- 
mediate reach). It is relaxing and 
leisurely, and an abbreviated form 
of room-service. 

Try starting the coffee pot, which 
you loaded the night before, as soon 
as you arise. Not only does the 
aroma appeal to the olfactory senses, 
but a fast cup is a good early- 
morning pace-setter. 

As for breakfast itself, think about 
the menu the night before. Also cut 
some of the preparation steps. Be- 
fore retiring, set out what does not 
need refrigeration (dry cereal, the 
sugar pot, etc.), fill the kettle or 
coffee pot, and arrange the kitchen- 
ware on the table. Your kitchen or 
dinette area should have a clock 
where you can see it easily while you 
eat. 

Regarding Techniques for Dress- 
ing Faster, the theme is “plan 
ahead.” Know what you are going to 
wear the night before, and arrange it 
in an orderly fashion. This habit will 
become second nature after a while. 
If the wristwatch is now the last 
thing you put on, try putting it on 


Kise, Shine and 


Be on Jume 


Reprinted from “Reflections,” bulletin of 
Mount Clemens-Macomb, Michigan, Chapter 
-= (and various publications) 


first—it makes you ever so much 
more conscious of time. There’s a 
new watch-alarm type, whose alarm 
could be set for the time at which 
you want to be finished dressing. 
And why not try polishing shoes, if 
necessary, the night before. Remem- 
ber to speed up dressing, develop a 
routine—a trim word which in the 
practical lexicon means _ simply 
“knowing what’s coming next!” 

Finally, try not to think worriedly 
about Leaving for Work while 
breakfasting—it is bad for the diges- 
tion! Too many of us gobble break- 
fast as we run for the bus, train or 
car pool. Just as breakfast should be 
conducted in a leisurely fashion, so 
should leave-taking. Say good-bye 
warmly and gracefully. 

If you are a front-door, front-hall 
“leaver” then a hall clock can be a 
wonderful asset. Don’t worry if you 
have no electric outlet; there is a 
moderately priced cordless electric 
clock now offered which operates on 
a single ordinary storage battery 
(the type used in flashlights) for 
almost a year. If you leave via the 
kitchen, then assemble what you need 
in one “staging area.” Put everything 
you plan to take to work in a single, 
set place. 

A few final words. If you are in- 
terested in trying these techniques 
so as to avoid the boss’s baleful 
glances, don’t put them all into op- 
eration at once. Think about each of 
the four categories—see which tips 
fit you best. Above all, use the eve- 
ning before to plan your moves 
wherever possible. Then you will be 
able to manage getting-up with lots 
more smiles. 
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“MANNERS MAKETH THE MAN” 
and the Secretary 


by Athene Hensley 


Reprinted from BAY WINDOW, bulletin 
of San Diego, California Chapter 


@ An old proverb tells us that “Manners Maketh the 
Man.” And how true it is that a kind and sympathetic 
manner will do wonders. Why, then, is it so difficult 
for us to be kind; to withhold the angry words; to give 
that little pat on the back? 

No knowledge that we ever acquire is so important 
as a knowledge of what to say and how to say it; of 
what to do and how to do it. This is the secret of 
success. TACT is a small word, but it is a mighty 
word for it is the Golden Key that opens the door of 
opportunity. It is the secret of success. 

Managers of men and women should always bear in 
mind that they are not directing machines, and the 
occasional friendly word of praise or kindness often 
makes the day’s work smoother and more efficient. The 
same is true of secretaries. Committee work and our 
own personal affairs will be much more effectively com- 
pleted if we observe the Golden Rule of TACT. 

It is the man or woman who meets life’s challenges 
with a smile who will win in the long race of everyday 
living. Sometimes, we must admit, it is not easy to 
take it on the chin and come up smiling; but that is 
the trick in business . . . do the hard things! Anyone 
can do things the easy way, but the reason a boss is 
paid a boss’s pay or a secretary gets that coveted raise 
is because they can be counted on to do the hard 
things. It takes constant practice to think of others 
before ourselves; to keep our tempers when circum- 
stances try our souls; and to hold our tongues when 
others are lashing out at us. Yet it pays dividends if 
we are polite .. . not cringing or subservient . . . just 
plain polite at all times to all persons regardless of 
their stations in life. 

The practice of showing authority just for authority’s 
sake always hurts rather than helps. Men and women 
need criticism; we need to have our faults or mistakes 
pointed out, but this can be done smoothly and with- 
out causing rancor and bitterness. Praise at the same 
time you criticize, but only if you can praise sincerely. 
You will be surprised at how much it helps. Why not 
start today to practice TACT. Look for the good in 
your fellow men instead of the bad, and you will be 
surprised at how much brighter the world will look 
to you. 

“You cannot enjoy the cream of life if you bottle up 
the milk of human kindness.” 
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OPERATION BRAINLIFT 


by Professor Robert F. Richards 


(Left to right): Mary Matteson, 
Minetta Miller, Professor Robert 
Richards and Jane McMorrine. 


The author, Mr. Richards, was 
director of the program he describes, 
and has also directed LIBLEAD, the 
University of Denver program in 
Liberal Studies for Executive Lead- 
ership. He has written many articles 
on the humanities, and edited a Dic- 
tionary of American Literature. Dur- 
ing World War II he helped to 
organize an Army program to re- 
educate German prisoners of war. In 
addition to directing special pro- 
grams he is an English professor and 
tennis coach at the University of 
Denver. 


@ Twenty brave secretaries gathered 
at Estes Park, Colorado, this past fall 
to “get the low-down on the high up.” 
This was “Operation Brainlift,” al- 
though some of them feared it might 
be brainwash. For nine months there- 
after they met every Thursday 
evening at the University of Denver 
to have their minds rubbed this way 
and that, and they discovered they 
had muscles in their brains they did 
not know were there. 

This was “Liberal Studies for Sec- 
retaries,” presented by the Denver 
Chapter for its members, in collabo- 
ration with the Community College 
of the University of Denver. Mrs. 
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Jane E. McMorrine, CPS, now Den- 
ver Chapter president, had attended 
the Vassar Institute for Women in 
Business, presented in the summer 
of 1956; and she decided some of her 
colleagues should also have this kind 
of an experience. As for herself, she 
wished to further pursue the intellec- 
tual pleasures Vassar had discovered. 
Noting that the University of Denver 
already had a program of this kind 
for executives, she asked whether the 
same thing could be done for secre- 
taries. It could and it was! 

This type of program was first de- 
veloped for business executives when 
it was discovered that the liberally 
educated person has certain func- 
tional advantages over the merely 
technical specialist. Courses were 
planned to give those executives who 
use the whole mind what they had 
missed of a whole education, a liberal 
education—not for the drawing room 
but for the office, the factory, the 
laboratory. First, business execu- 
tives were sent back to the univer- 
sities, and now their secretaries have 
joined them there. 

It hardly seems necessary to sug- 
gest why the professional secretary 
can benefit from such a program as 
well as the man who employs her. 





Often she is his liaison with every 
person he deals with, inside and out- 
side the company. Her intimate 
knowledge of operations enables her 
to anticipate and plan for him when 
he and his staff are otherwise occu- 
pied. Her intelligence adds an extra 
dimension to his intelligence on the 
job. Her ability to accept respon- 
sibility measures his relief from re- 
sponsibility. Her value to the com- 
pany is enhanced by those qualities 
which transcend technical skill: per- 
ception, imagination, charm, poise, 
integrity, and loyalty. These are the 
qualities whieh cannot be taught by 
any formula; they derive from a lib- 
eral education. 

This does not mean, as anyone 
knows, that college graduates who 
majored in the liberal arts have these 
qualities as a matter of course, al- 
though studies show the liberal edu- 
cation enhances their latent strength. 
It is possible to get a college degree 
without an education, alas, simply by 
passing examinations. The _secre- 
taries at Denver did not need to 
worry about examinations. They 
were responsible only to themselves. 
They joined this program not for ex- 
ternal credit but for internal value, 
and they were mature women who 
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knew about the ways of the world. 
They had a practical dimension al- 
ready. They were eager to add to 
their imaginative and _ intellectual 
dimensions. 


The orientation session at Estes 
Park, a residential weekend, con- 
tained no lectures, for its purpose 
was to relax the participants, to en- 
courage them into free discussion, to 
eliminate that natural fear of open- 
ing one’s mouth among relative 
strangers for fear of appearing ridicu- 
lous. 


Dr. Harold Dunham, Chairman of 
the Social Science Division of the 
University, his charming wife who 
is a curator of the Denver Art Mu- 
seum; Professor Stuart James, a 
stimulating and humorous Professor 
of English, who once flew B-17s over 
Germany; and the program director 
were the faculty, but they tried not 
to act like faculty. They sat among 
the participating secretaries and 
joined them in discussion of what- 
ever topics naturally evolved. If ex- 
pert opinion was needed in their 
specialties, they helped out, but 
never with the ring of authority. Not 
only did this relax the participants 
and free them from inhibition, but it 
showed how wonderfully pleasant it 
can be to have an intellectual dis- 
cussion as opposed to a combat of 
prejudices. 

New faculty was brought in for the 
evening sessions thereafter, but with 
a friendly rapport already estab- 
lished, the liberal atmosphere con- 
tinued. 


The secretaries examined aids to 
scientific decision: the problem of 
knowledge, the nature of logic, and 
the distinctions between objective 
and subjective reasoning. They dis- 
covered how many. day-to-day deci- 
sions involve aesthetic value judg- 
ment, and how important it is to 
know the enduring taste when they 
choose a dress, a house, or a husband. 
They were given as criteria for help- 
ing in such judgment the questions of 
organization, integrity, challenge, and 
durability; but they were cautioned 
to avoid any formula. They were 
encouraged to discover their own 
honest taste, not to ape the experts 
or succumb to fashions. They learned 
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to hear more than they had ever 
heard before in, music. 

The secretaries discussed the novel 
form with a great novelist, John Dos 
Passos, and art with Dr. Ernest L. 
Tross, a connoisseur whose acquaint- 
ances had ranged from Monet to 
Edward G. Robinson and the wealthy 
Mr. Getty. They discovered Shakes- 
peare through the imaginative in- 
sights of Lt. Col. James L. Jackson, 
English Professor and Fencing Coach 
at the United States Air Force Acad- 
emy and a Ph.D. from the University 
of Illinois. They investigated an- 
thropology as “The Growth of Cul- 
ture,” and Toynbee’s analysis of 
historical forces. 

In studying the “History of the 
English Language,” they heard ex- 
amples of ninth-century and 
fourteenth-century English, so dif- 
ferent from the modern. 

The American Heritage and Mod- 
ern Man and the Arts were blocks of 
study that embraced painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, drama, poetry, 
economics, and politics. Even humor 
was analyzed so effectively the sec- 
retaries may have trouble hereafter 
laughing at their bosses’ jokes. 

The three-hour sessions were held 
from six to nine in the evening so 
the secretaries could come from work 
with the chance of a sandwich in be- 
tween, and still get to bed at a 
healthful hour. The normal pattern 
was to have a speaker lecture on his 
specialty for an hour, then answer 
questions. After a coffee break, and 
a chance at another sandwich, the 
rest of the period was devoted to dis- 
cussion of the subject. However, the 
program was flexible, and either lec- 
ture or discussion at times was domi- 
nant. Participants were urged to in- 
terrupt the speaker with questions. 
He and the secretaries sat in com- 
fortable chairs around a long table 
so as to avoid the normal.classroom 
atmosphere. 

What good did it all do? No one 
can say for sure, although the par- 
ticipating secretaries believe the ex- 
perience enriched the adventure of 
living. Katherine Honoid put it this 
way: “It opened many windows that 
I am still looking through.” Mary L. 
Matteson commented she would ar- 
rive for the evening session tired 


from work, but would be completely 
rejuvenated by the stimulation by 
nine o’clock. Yet even the directors 
of the many executive programs have 
believed there is no valid measure- 
ment of this kind of experience. 

Certainly at the end of the pro- 
gram none of these secretaries looked 
different, and on the surface they did 
not sound different. These Galateas, 
unlike My Fair Lady, could not pass 
for a Hungarian princess at the end 
of their re-creation. Yet, something 
had to happen within. We know it 
happened because we saw some of 
their most cherished platitudes chal- 
lenged and laid bare. We saw them 
learn to grapple with problems of 
knowledge, logic, and taste, with the 
same voice and the same personality, 
but with a different intellectual orien- 
tation. They are surer of themselves 
now because they are less sure life 
can be lived by a formula; thus, they 
do not worry to find the formula. 
They know more certainly how little 
is known, even by the experts, and 
they know how to challenge the ex- 
pert as well as to profit from his 
experience. 

Finally, they have been rescued 
from the prison of the self; they can 
look at other people, other ideas, 
with objective appreciation. They 
can hear new sounds and see new 
beauty in the material framework of 
each day, and they can organize their 
own experience into meaning. The 
secretaries are, by and large, the 
same people, but the life around 
them is new. 

At a very simple level it can be 
said that any new experience is an 
enrichment. If you leave your home 
city for the first time and visit other 
cities, you will see new meaning in 
your home when you return. 

To read new books, see new paint- 
ings, hear new music, or listen to 
new kinds of professional people, can- 
not help but add a new dimension to 
a life. If these experiences were de- 
liberately organized to produce the 
greatest possible challenge, if they 
were explored to seek out that chal- 
lenge, then the new dimensions 
should be tripled. This is what the 
University of Denver tried to do for 
twenty secretaries of the Denver 
Chapter. 
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Mahe Your Life 
Wirth While! 


A purposeful goal will take away the 
dull, monotonous aspects of every- 
day chores. Without a worth-while 
aim, you are apt to agree with the 
harried housewife who said, “Life 
gets so daily.” The Shore Line, Mon- 
mouth Chapter, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey. 


ee * ture SSonafact es 


Classes on subjects related to secre- 
tarial work for Girl Scouts in the 
9th to the 12th grades were con- 
ducted by members of Saginaw, 
Michigan Chapter. Subjects included 
office procedures, etiquette and skills, 
and job opportunities. 


, Sull in Your etl 


Tawasi Chapter, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, gives us this bit of philosophy: 
“In the office you have just one 
mood, fair and sunny, you wear it 
no matter how you feel. You have a 
sense of humor that shrugs off minor 
irritations. You cultivate a pleasant 
manner and a friendly smile which 
you use for everyone, regardless of 
rank. And very early in your career 
you learn the advantages of tact.” 


Wihe Ke Conntl 


A letter to your congressman or sen- 

ator will have a better chance of re- 

ceiving attention if you know the 
following procedure, according to 

The Brass Ticker, Waterbury, Con- 

necticut Chapter: 

1. Know your legislator’s full name 
and address. 

2. Use plain or personal stationery 
—no mimeographed or printed 
form letters or cards. 

38. Know what you are talking 
about. 

4. Identify the bill that you mention 
by name and number. 

5. Be sure you are concise, sincere, 
and courteous. 


P. arliamentary a Workshop 


An institute covering fundamentals 
and procedures of parliamentary law 
conducted by Marion, Indiana Chap- 
ter had as its speaker Mrs. Anna 


Vinzant, Parliamentarian of the Na- 
tional Association of Parliamen- 
tarians. Mrs. Vinzant presented her 
subject from an education as well as 
fun point of view. The institute was 
attended by representatives of civic 
clubs, schools and industries through- 
out the county, as well as member 
of neighboring chapters. 


Help Whnted 


Excelsior reports that members of 
Montreal, Canada Chapter, who have 
bilingual and multilingual abilities 
are asked to help with arrangements 
for the Radiologists’ Congress to be 
held in Montreal in 1962. 


Golden pw / 


Grass Shack News, reports that mem- 
bers of Hawaii Chapter have been 
volunteering to take minutes for “Eye 
of the Pacific” meetings. The organi- 
zation furnishes seeing eye dogs on 
the islands. 


Tahing Advantage of 
Your Opportunities! 


You have shown by your member- 
ship in NSA that you are at least 
“interested” in your respective jobs. 
However, it takes more than just 
membership to make a contribution 
to advancement. Where is it possible 
to find a greater concentration of 
opportunities for growth than in 
Association activities? At the Chap- 
ter level, carrying an office or com- 
mittee chairmanship gives experience 
in planning, setting goals, and ac- 
complishing. These two phases also 
give opportunity for working with 
others under non-pressure conditions 
and perhaps directing them in some 
manner—from which both should re- 
ceive mutual enjoyment. Surely the 
worth-while techniques gained in 
such association can be carried over 
to the daily work situation to be a 
better secretary. There are work- 
shops and forums for your pleasure! 
Yes, for your pleasure! If you attend 
these, you cannot help but come 
away stimulated with new ideas, new 
knowledge, and will be given an op- 
portunity to get out of a mental rut. 
Capital Chatter, Capital Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. 
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» * W. Complacent? 


With our jet age and missiles and 
very soon trips to the moon, the one 
thing that will remain is the secre- 
tary. So far, a machine—no matter 
how complicated—has not been in- 
vented that can replace the secretary. 
Yes, ladies, we have a feather in our 
cap and one that we can be proud of. 
We look back with pride to those 
secretaries who blazed the trail 
which made us a necessity to man- 
agement. This does not mean that 
we can sit back on our laurels—no, 
we must keep studying to keep in 
tune with this scientific age. Rachel 
Howell, in Strikeovers, Houston, 
Texas Chapter. 


) ss Conference A oe 


Findlay Star, Ohio Chapter co- 
sponsored with Findlay College, an 
Economic Conference Series in lec- 
ture form. Two one-hour sessions on 
three evenings covered adminis- 
tered prices and wages; monetary 
and fiscal controls in a free economy 
and government and business in a 
free economy. Professor C. H. Hin- 
man, chairman of the Department of 
Business Administration, and T. J. 
Becker, associate professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Economics, 
were in charge of the instruction. 


by * Little Things! 


Many NSA members have the op- 
portunity to do big things but all 
members can do the many little 
things: Welcome a guest or a new 
member; arrive at meetings early and 
enter into the fellowship; keep quiet 
during all parts of the program so as 
not to disturb. others; remain until 
the meeting is over; attend all meet- 
ings; try to do what the president 
asks of you; show interest, under- 
standing of and enthusiasm for NSA. 
These are the little things, but added 
together they result in a good organi- 
zation, good meetings, and make you 
a better member. Strange to say, 
those NSAers who do these little 
things well and faithfully are the 
ones who are asked to do the bigger 
things. Secretary’s Chatter, Hazel 
Linton, Vice-President, Meridian, 
Mississippi Chapter. 
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Loyalty a Legality 

At the Massachusetts Division 
Leadership Clinic in Boston, Attor- 
ney General McCormack empha- 
sized that “never should a secretary’s 
loyalty induce her to undertake any- 
thing of a questionable nature.” The 
Informer, Lewiston-Auburn, Maine 
Chapter. 


Junior - > ee 
P. articipation ! 


Members of the Gopher Chapter, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for the 
second consecutive year, worked with 
teenagers in the Junior Achievement 
Program. The chapter was requested 
to judge the JA Secretary-of-the- 
Year Contest in the local group. 
Members were responsible for grad- 
ing the contestants on their minutes 
and records, and personal interviews 
were held. The minutes and records 
were judged for neatness, accuracy, 
and completeness. Many nights were 
spent at the JA Center talking to the 
elected corporate secretaries of each 
of these “pint-sized” operating com- 
panies. Gopher Chatter. 


Mhmes —God W8less Cat 


America is a land where, in the 
middle of the winter women buy 
spring clothes for summer romances 
with fall guys. A woman’s face is her 
fortune—and it sometimes runs into 
a nice little figure. Starlites—Golden 
Triangle Chapter, Arlington-Grand 
Prairie-Irving, Texas. 


District Assistant 
Editors 


Great Lakes District, Mrs. Anne Tipner 
c/o AMA, 535 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, 
IHinois 


Northeastern District, Dorothy Lundblad, CPS 
South Eagleville Road, Storrs, Connecticut 


Northwestern District, Mrs. Velma Thompson 
R. R. No. 1, Box 221, Le Claire, lowa 


Southeastern District, Mrs. Thelma McGrath 
c/o The Courier Journal, Louisville, Kentucky 


Southwestern District, Mrs. Bernice Goodwin 
106 Vista del Mar, Redondo Beach, 
California 
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Please mail to: The National Secretaries Association (International) 
1103 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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@ When I first met Anne Carlton 
she was a composed, self-confident 
woman who, for 25 years, had been 
executive secretary to Mr. McCann. 

Six months later she was bitter 
and filled with resentment. “Being 
past 35 is difficult enough,” she told 
me, “but past 50 is impossible.” 

She explained Mr. McCann had 
passed away, the business had been 
sold, and the new president had 
brought in a younger girl. Anne had 
been dismissed with a small termina- 
tion allowance. 


She had started out optimistically 
enough, but months of trudging 
streets, and waiting in employment 
offices, had robbed her of the sense 
of security she needed so badly. 

“All I ask,” she said, “is an oppor- 
tunity to prove my ability, but no 
one is willing to give it to me.” 

When I ran into Anne a year later 
she was her old self again, calm and 
assured. 


“There’s been considerable 
change,” I remarked, “since I saw 
you last.” 


She smiled and said, “Yes. I’m 
back in the groove again; this time 
I hope to stay.” 

Curious as to what had happened, 
I asked her to tell me about it. 


She said that when she had last 
talked to me she had felt pretty low, 
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(Reprinted by Permission from MANAGE, 


publication of The National Management Association) 


OPPORTUNITY PROVES A POINT 


by Dorothy Gray Smith 


that she had thought she was at 
rock bottom, but found there was 
even a lower level. 


After four months of scanning 
“Help Wanted” ads; being told 
she was a little too old for this “‘rat 
race”; spending aimless hours in em- 
ployment offices; and waiting for 
promised calls that never came, she 
had become thoroughly disgruntled. 


In fact, since she was a widow, de- 
pendent upon her earnings, she had 
become a little frantic. 


“My savings were dwindling fast,” 
she said, “and I had to eat; so I 
swallowed my pride and registered at 
part-time agencies for temporary 
work. Any kind of office work.” 


Since employers of temporary help 
weren’t particular about age, the 
next few months had found Anne in 
a wide variety of odd places, working 
with outmoded and improvised equip- 
ment. But she was making ends 
meet. 


“After all those prestige years,” 
she told me, “being forced to swallow 
crumbs was a bitter pill. But I gave 
my best with the hope that somehow, 
somewhere, something would happen 
that would give me an opportunity 
to prove myself. And it did.” 


I could detect a complacency in 
Anne’s voice as she told me about 
that day she had been sitting in a 


far corner of the MacDougall Con- 
struction Co. office, typing statistical 
reports. 


The old typewriter had quivered 
with each stroke of the keys, vibrat- 
ing the rickety table on which it sat. 
Anne had surmised it would be a 
long day and was glad it was the 
last of this temporary job. 


She had just glanced up at the 
office clock, which showed 9 a.m., 
when Mr. MacDougall came storming 
out of his office. 

“Where’s that secretary of mine?” 
he bellowed. “I’ve been buzzing, and 
she doesn’t answer.” 


Johnny, the office manager, had 
jumped up nervously stating she 
wouldn’t be in, that one of her little 
girls was ill. 

“Not again,” Mr. MacDougall had 
boomed. “Every time I need that girl 
most, she’s OUT. There’s a big job 
hanging fire; if we don’t have esti- 
mates ready for tomorrow morning, 
we'll probably lose it.” 

Anne had watched him run his 
broad hands up through his red hair. 
“Tsn’t there anyone else in this office 
who can take shorthand?” he blus- 
tered. 

Anne had swallowed hard. Stand- 
ing up, she kept her chin high. “I 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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@ The Secretarial Skills section of 
the CPS examination is composed of 
a performance test containing some 
items that are typical in a secretary’s 
job such as a rough draft, a memo, 
a report with or without tables, 
formal tables, and a telegram. Some 
of the items are usually dictated and 
others are rough draft, composition, 
or typing from unarranged data. 
These items include decisions regard- 
ing punctuation, spelling, use of 
numbers, capitalization, and gram- 
mar. 

In the November, 1959, issue of 
The Secretary, items from the 1959 
examination were reprinted. Three 
items of the 1960 examination are 
illustrated in this issue. These items 
may be used as practice exercises. 
In next month’s issue comments 
will be made on solutions to these 
items, and other items will be re- 
produced. 

Even though the items on the last 
two years’ examinations have been 
similar, the candidates should ex- 
pect to find other types of items on 
future examinations. In 1960 the 


Instructions to Candidate 


by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


items consisted of (1) short report to 
be typed from rough draft, (2) 210- 
word letter dictated at 70 wam, (3) 
240-word letter dictated at 80 wam, 
(4) uncorrected draft of a report (5) 
letter to be composed, (6) simple 
formal table, (7) report dictated at 
speeds from 60 wam to 110 wam for 
five minutes, (8) formal table. 

After all instructions and dictation 
were given, twelve minutes were 
allowed to arrange stationery and 
supplies, to read and organize short- 
hand notes, and to study directions 
further. Then 2 hours and 10 min- 
utes of working time was allowed. 
(Items 4, 5, and 6 are shown on 
other pages. ) 

The setting and working relation- 
ship in the office is established by a 
brief description of the employer’s 
activities. Warm-up dictation is 
given before the regular dictation for 
the candidates to become accustomed 
to the voice of the dictator and un- 
derstand how corrections are to be 
indicated by him. (See instructions 
to candidates on this page.) 


Certified Professional Secretary 


Letterheads, envelopes, and any 
special forms are provided with the 
examination booklet. The candidate 
brings her own shorthand notebook, 
pen and/or pencil, eraser, plain 
stationery, carbon paper, and second 
sheets. No dictionary or other refer- 
ence book may be used during the 
examination. The candidate may 
furnish her own typewriter or is pro- 
vided the typewriter of her choice. 

Scortnc: In scoring this section, 
errors were classified into three 
groups-—-heavy, medium, and slight 
penalties. Each item was assigned a 
given number of points according to 
its length and difficulty. Penalties 
were deducted from the maximum 
points for each item. Partially com- 
pleted items were scored on a pro 
rata basis. The total score on all 
items attempted was the score for 
the section. Few candidates were 
expected to complete all eight items. 
Some who completed all eight items 
had excessive penalties which pre- 
vented their passing the section. 





grammar and diction. 


correspondence. 





DIRECTIONS: Part V consists of dictation, transcription, composition, and the typing of 
tables and a report from rough draft which includes misspelled words and errors in 


You should try to produce as much usable copy as possible. Apportion your time thoughtfully 
so that you give an adequate amount of time to each item. 
Assume that you are secretary to Mr. David C. Wright, Director of the Davenport Secretarial 
Placement Service, Davenport, Iowa. 
Most of your time will be spent in taking dictation, transcribing, and typing reports concerning 
the work of a placement service. You will also be required to type tables and reports. You 
will be required to compose some of the communications. 
All names, addresses, and names of organizations are fictitious. Mr. Wright's letters are 

to be set up in any approved letter style. The closing lines of each letter are to include his 
name and title. You are to decide on all matters of form. Use the current date for all 


In scoring this part of the examination, points will be deducted for each error you make— 

the amount of deduction depending on the seriousness of the error. Items should be completed 

in the order in which they are listed on page 2. A penalty will be made for the omission of any 
item. Hand in partially completed items. 


It is important that you punctuate and spell correctly. 
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OPPORTUNITY PROVES 
A POINT 


(Continued from Page 20) 


can, Mr. MacDougall,” she said, “I 
was an executive secretary for 25 
years.” 

She saw his bushy eyebrows go up, 
as he viewed her with a certain 


amazement. “Who are you?” he 
asked. 

“Mrs. Carlton,” Anne _ replied 
crisply. 


Without another word, Mr. Mac- 
Dougall had turned to Johnny, tell- 
ing him to get Anne a couple of fresh 
notebooks and plenty of sharpened 
pencils. 

She spent the next two hours sit- 
ting across from him, while he poured 
over the miscellany of papers spread 
out on the desk before him, dictating 
as he went. 

At the finish he had complimented 
Anne for not having disrupted his 
thoughts every few minutes with 
foolhardy questions. “I hope the 
finished product is as good,” he re- 
marked dryly. 

Anne knew he was close on her 
heels as she left his office, and was 
relieved to hear him tell Johnny she 
would work on the new typewriter at 
Lucy’s desk, and to see she had all 
the supplies she needed. 

It was a half hour before closing 
time when Anne had placed the stack 
of neatly typed estimates on Mr. 
MacDougall’s desk. 

“Can you wait until I look these 
over?” he asked gruffly. 


Anne had said she would. She had 
then returned to the old typewriter 
and rickety table to finish a report, 
vowing that if it were ever within her 
power, she would do something dras- 
tic about the antiquated equipment 
temporary help was ebliged to work 
with. 

She had just tucked the check 
Johnny had handed her in her bag, 


and was preparing to leave, when 
Mr. MacDougall called her. 


Inwardly Anne trembled, but out- 
wardly she appeared calm and busi- 
nesslike. 

“If you have a few minutes, I’d 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Item 4—Report to be Edited 








DIRECTIONS: The following is an uncorrected draft of a pamphlet. Make all changes that 
are necessary to correct the misspelled words, punctuation errors, and errors in grammar 
or diction. Change wording only when a change is necessary to correct the error. Then 
type in good form your corrected draft of the pamphlet. 


l 
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Qualifications Which Secretarial Applicants Must Possess 

Discribing in detail the qualifications which must be possessed by candidates 
for positions with the Davenport Secretarial Placement Service would necessitate 
the writing of a multiple page volumn: ‘However, because this service is quiet 
unique, it wads felt that this report should be prepared to set fourth the qualifications 
that must be met by the large amount of people which apply for positions through 
this agency. 

Personal Characteristics 

Because the secretary is entrusted with inumerable details of a confidential 
nature, it is necessary that she be a scrupulous and discrete person whom every 
one respects. And as she is frequently faced with problems that effect employee 
moral, attitudes, and working capacities, she must be endowed with patients and 
insight that will enable her to effect harmonious relationships between the many 
employees of her organization. 

The results of several poles that have been taken recently by means of 
questionaires in the mid-west concerning secretaries, office managers, and sales 
representatives infer that the secretary is by far the more indispensable office 
employee. 

Educational Background 

The potential secretary, when she procedes to develope her training program, 
should seek council and advise from some one whom she feels can help her try and 
set up some principles that will guide her in choosing desirable courses. Her high 
school principle would probably be better prepared to play this roll than any person 
upon whom she can rely. 

Of course, she will include courses in secretarial skills near the top of her 
list; but the other business courses cannot be considered apart from the skills. 

After the secretarial student has chosen the nuclous of her skills courses, the 


balance of her courses can be distributed thusly 


Psychology 20% 
Economics 15 
Literature and Music 5 
Composition 10 
Total 50% 


The trainee who is looking forward to a position in office management could 
altar her program by marking 5 per cent of the training in composition off of this 
list and adding special courses in management. The nuclous of the two programs 
would be basicly the same. 
Practical Experience 

Sometimes neither seperating the catagories of training and experience or com- 
bining these two seem to be a ideal arrangement; but, never the less,.it is most im- 
portant that the secretary has some practical experience during her training period. 
Even if such a combination requires an extention of training time, the trainee must 
not loose site of her objective; and she must not feel that such a program is interfer- 
ing with her reaching her goal. Such experience is one of the features that makes 
the training program lead to a more perfect ultimate goal. The trainees who cannot 
schedule satisfactory work experience with her studies might be able to gain valuable 
experience by working between each term in school. Such working schedules frequently 
fit in easy with many workmens’ schedules. Most trainees have a chance to choose 
between part-time work over a long period and full time work on a temporary basis. 

When checking a secretary's record, the coordinator must determine whether 
the secretary preferred part-time work during school or whether she preferred 
full-time work on a temporary basis. If it were her choice to work part time during 
school hours, a change in her working schedule is likely to lead to some discourage- 


ment for her. 
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Item 5—Composed Letter 





DIRECTIONS: Compose and type a letter from Mr. Wright on the basis of the following 


information. 


Your employer, Mr. Wright, and his assistant, Mr. Louis M. Hayes, left their 
offices yesterday to attend a one-week convention at the Sheraton Cleveland 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Wright received a letter today from Miss Geraldine 
McDonald, who asked for information concerning methods of handling personnel 


records. Mr. Hayes is in charge of personnel records. 


As you have been instructed to arrange appointments for Mr. Wright and Mr. Hayes, 
you write a letter to Miss McDonald and mail a copy of the letter to Mr. Hayes so 
that he will know about Miss McDonald's request before he returns to his office. 


You must send an air-mail reply to Miss McDonald, 39 Cedar Lane, Helena, 
Montana, and arrange a specific time for her to come in for a personal interview 
with Mr. Hayes. Mr. Hayes will be very busy with many other appointments during 
the first few days after his return to the office; but he will be able to talk with her 
on May 16, 17, orl8. His schedule will permit his spending only one hour with her. 


Because the Davenport Secretarial Placement Service may benefit from discussing 
with Miss McDonald the job of handling personnel records, you must encourage her 
to come for the interview even though the interview must be limited to only one hour 


during one of the three days mentioned. 











Item 6—Report in Table Form 





DIRECTIONS: Rearrange this report in table form to show clearly the average rates of pay 
for office employees in Davenport, Iowa, during 1959. Use an appropriate title. Make one 
carbon copy. 


Daily: (dollars and cents) 
Secretary, 11.85;-Stenographer, 9.82; Office Manager, 15.18; Clerk-typist, 7.59; 
Clerk, 7.32; Bookkeeper, 8.35; Typist, 6.71. 


Weekly: 
Secretary, 83.00; Stenographer, 68.75; Office Manager, 106.25; Clerk-typist, 
53.12; Clerk, 51.25; Bookkeeper, 58.44; Typist, 47.00. 


Monthly: 
Secretary, 332.00; Stenographer, 275.00; Office Manager, 425.00; Clerk-typist, 
212.50; Clerk, 205.00; Bookkeeper, 233.75; Typist, 188.00. 











(Solutions to Items 4, 5, and 6 will appear in August issue) 
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OPPORTUNITY PROVES 
A POINT 


(Continued from Page 22) 


like to talk to you,” Mr. MacDougall 
said, somewhat apologetically, point- 
ing to the chair across from him. 

Anne sat down. “Of course,” she 
said. 

Mr. MacDougall had begun by 
telling Anne he had never before 
been handed such accurate, attrac- 
tively set up, estimates; nor had he 
had them done so quickly. 

He had continued by stating that 
with a woman of her qualifications 
in the office, his worries about de- 
tails would be over. 


Then he had leaned across his 
desk, and Anne’s heart had skipped 
a beat as she listened to the words 
she had feared she might never hear 
again. 

“Mrs. Carlton,” said Mr. Mac- 
Dougall, “how would you like to be 
my secretary? Permanently?” 

For a brief moment Anne had felt 
great pride at the eagerness in his 
voice, but she couldn’t chance an- 
other disappointment. 

“I must remind you, Mr. Mac- 
Dougall,” she had said, “I’m past 
fifty.” 


“By Jove!” Mr. MacDougall had 
exclaimed, “I admire your frankness, 
but I’d never have thought it.” 

“Then . .. then you don’t mind?” 
Anne asked, hesitantly. 

For the first time since she had 
worked in the office, Anne heard Mr. 
MacDougall laugh. “Of course not,” 
he said, “what I need is efficiency. 
If it comes with age, it’s all right 
with me.” 

Anne had taken a long breath as 
she rose and extended her hand. Mr. 
MacDougall had shaken it vigor- 
ously. 

“That was six months ago,” Anne 
told me. “Since then, I’ve never had 
it so good.” 

It was heartening to hear the new 
buoyancy in her voice. I had always 
admired Anne’s spunk, and I knew 
she would always be young at heart. 

My faith in her was further con- 
firmed when Mr. MacDougall told 
her she was the best secretary he had 
ever had. 
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@ This month’s recommendation of 
a magazine helpful to secretaries is 
THE OFFICE, published monthly 
by Office Publications, Inc., 232 
Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 

As Grace Cooper, CPS, from 
Knoxville, Tennessee, wrote in her 
review, each issue contains adver- 
tisements of many products and 
services available to offices, articles 
and reports relating to office methods 
and procedures, and features con- 
cerning employee-employer relations. 
The new products information keeps 
the reader up to date on items which 
are constantly being developed. 

The March, April, and May, 1960, 
issues were reviewed and are men- 
tioned here simply to indicate the 
scope of the magazine. As is true 
with all magazines, some copies con- 
tain much more of interest to the 
secretary than do other copies. 

In one of the three issues men- 
tioned above were included articles 
on appraisal interviewing, forms sim- 
plification, effective method of ex- 
pense control, and even a way to 
help a person remember the num- 
bers, letters, words, and other facts 
that are used now and then. A timely 
article appeared entitled “Job Per- 
formance of Office Workers,” showing 
the relationship of job performance 
to age, among clerical workers. A 
write-up of a visible records system 
with illustrations, an article on 
sampling techniques in making a 
study, and a good review of the be- 
ginning of modern scientific manage- 
ment were included in one issue. 

Several electronic data processing 
systems were explained in terms the 
average person can begin to under- 
stand; an excellent article on carpet 
as a floor covering in the office pro- 
vided information to the secretary 
whose empleyer is struggling with 
remodeling worries; and an enlighten- 
ing feature on mental illness of em- 
ployees—all are to be found in an- 
other issue. 
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A secretary who reads the ads 
only would be able to speak some- 
what intelligently of the various ma- 
chines an office might want to con- 
sider owning. Many free booklets 
and additional information brochures 
are available for the asking. 


Regular features each month are 
an annotated bibliography of new 
books; situations explained under 
the heading of “Right or Wrong in 
Employee Relations,” with suggested 
solutions; a pictorial section called 
“Camera!” showing new products, 
ways of expediting work, equipment 
and buildings, and important people 
at work in the business offices; “(News 
of the office,” which contains short 
paragraphs of information on various 
small topics; and “News of the In- 
dustry,”’ which is a personality sec- 
tion telling of management changes 
and company mergers and the like. 


The magazine usually contains 
about 250 pages, most of which are 
advertising. It is fairly quick to read, 
the size of a popular monthly digest, 
and certainly of value to the secre- 
tary who wants to be better informed. 

From issues in former years, 
Bennie Ruth Hart, CPS, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, has chosen the following 
as being worth-while reading: 

January, 1955, “How Executive 


Secretaries Gan Be More Efficient,” 
Graves. 

August, 1955, “How to Sort Pa- 
pers,” Griffith. 

May, 1956, “12 Ways to Develop 
Your Assistant,” Elsom. 

June, 1956, “How to Reduce Your 
Clerical Costs,” Shelton. 

July, 1956, “The Office Employee: 
Professional or Chattel?” Bennett. 

November, 1956, “Physiology of 
Women in_ Business,” Feldman; 
“Manual of Office Reproduction,” 
Heerman — (this is a very good 
article) . 

May, 1957, “How the Business 
Woman Can Increase Her Compati- 
bility with Her Superiors,” Sher- 
man. 

April, 1958, “Lightening the Ex- 
ecutive Burden of Reports,” Mc- 
Geary; “Working Life Patterns of 
Women,” Garfinkle. 

May, 1958, “Dealing with Office 
Truants,” Keeiler; “How the Navy 
Uses the Cookbook Technique for an 
Office Procedures Manual,” Pink; 
“Make That Next National Con- 
ference Pay,” Boddiger. 

June, 1958, “A Preretirement 
Counseling Program for Smaller 
Offices,” Ronayne. 

July, 1958, “A Secretarial Train- 
ing Program for Smaller Offices,” 
Hursch. 

August, 1958, “How the Super- 
visor Can Instill Good Working 
Habits,” Terracino; “The Executive 
Procedure for Handling the Emotion- 
ally Upset,” Levinson. 

September, 1958, “Future Trends 
in the Personnel Market,” Clague. 

December, 1958, “Women Execu- 
tives: Fact and Fancy,” Slote. 














CLAR‘O-TYPE 


CLEANS TYPE CLEANER 


Handy dauber whisks away dirt and 
lint in seconds — no spattering! 
Non-inflammable; slow-evaporating, 
hence economical. Look 


CLAR-O-TYPE makes (fim 
typewriter type sparkle. | 





























69¢ at all stationers and typewriter dealers 
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GET ALONG BETTER WITH PEOPLE 
* 


Learn to remember names. Inefficiency at this point may indicate that your 


interest is not sufficiently outgoing. 


Be a comfortable person so there is no strain in being with you. Be an old 


shoe, old hat kind of individual. 
Acquire the quality of relaxed easy-going so that things do not ruffle you. 
Don’t be egotistical. Guard against the impression that you know it all. 


Cultivate the quality of being interested so people will get something of 


value from their association with you. 


Sincerely attempt to heal, on an honest basis, every misunderstanding you 


have had or now have. Drain off your grievances. 


From STRIKEOVERS, bulletin 


of Houston, Texas Chapter 
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SALUTE HAWAII 
FIFTIETH STATE 








